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primarily sociologists" are selected, namely, Ward, Cooley, Todd, 
Ellwood, Ross, and Hayes, and to each a chapter is given. 

The central idea from Ward is the importance of knowledge in " the 
conscious direction of social processes" and the great waste of "talent 
among the masses" for lack of knowledge. Cooley sees the school as 
" a primary group where persons live together in a common consciousness 
of interests and aims." Todd finds that "social progress requires a 
type of personality whose dominant interest centers in the social service 
ideal." "Social education is therefore the fundamental method of 
progress." In his exhibit of Ellwood's ideas the author says: "There 
is an inspiring optimism to the educator in the researches of social 
psychology. His work takes on a deeper significance. He finds that 
education persistently and scientifically applied will achieve great 
results in the advance of the human race, and that it is the only thing 
that will." From Ross seven sociological principles are selected for 
exposition, the last one being "education as protection against mob 
mind." In Hayes the distinctive feature is direct moral training as a 
means of social control. 

The final chapter is "Educational Sociology." The author names 
three factors as important for this subject: " (a) A study of the theories 
and principles of sociology"; "(b) Sociology furnishes us with social 
aims. These aims provide the underlying purposes of education"; 
" (c) The school is the main agency for the realization of social aims." 

F. R. Clow 

State Normal School 
Oshkosh, Wis. 



Rural Child Welfare. Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp.355. $3.00. 

This book is one of a series of surveys of child welfare made by the 
National Child Labor Committee. It is the first one, however, which 
deals exclusively with the rural problem. It is based on conditions 
existing in West Virginia. The principal subjects handled in the book 
are "The Rural Home," "Child Labor on Farms," "Rural School 
Attendance," "Dependency and Delinquency," "Taxation and the 
Child," and "Child Welfare Laws." 

The book is filled with much useful illustrative material and makes 
excellent summaries as well as recommendations for constructive work. 
The introductory chapter makes a valuable statement of standards of 
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child welfare, while the concluding chapter outlines a program of child- 
welfare legislation. 

That conditions in rural districts are in serious need of improvement 
is clearly demonstrated by the facts presented and that an adequate 
program of constructive work has heretofore not been attempted is 
equally evident. The recommendations on the whole seem well adapted 
to the needs of the state, but it is unfortunate that the National Child 
Labor Committee should be sponsor for a statement such as the following 
in regard to the unmarried mother: "If the mother does not care to have 
the court declare the name of the father of her illegitimate child, it should 
remain undeclared forever." A number of valuable tables are given in 
the Appendix. 

This survey should be valuable not only to West Virginia but to 
other American states as well in that the conditions presented in the 
book are without doubt very similar to those that may be found in other 
parts of the country. 

George B. Mangold 

The Missouri School of Social Economy 



London of the Future. By The London Society under the Editorship 
of Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 286. $15.00. 

London, including under that term the whole area under the control 
of the metropolitan police system, had a population at the last census 
of seven and a quarter millions. Present-day writers assure us, however, 
that the actual "effective" population, including in that number all the 
people whose daily occupations take them to and from the city, is prob- 
ably eight millions and more. This is a larger population than the 
combined populations of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
London is a nation within a nation. 

Not only has this population of London increased steadily for more 
than a hundred years but the complexity of the relations in which every 
individual in this vast community is bound to every other has multiplied 
at an equal or even greater ratio. 

But London is not only the capital of a great nation; it is the capital 
of a vast empire, the limits and responsibilities of which have been 
enormously increased as a result of the world-war. No such concentra- 
tion of population, of power, and of responsibility has ever existed before 
or is ever likely to exist again — for the process of decentralization which 



